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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis, 3 vols., 10J X 7 in. : 
Part I. — Texts and Translation, pp. 15 + 107; Part II. — 
Grammatical Analysis, pp. n + 183; Part III. — List of 
Formations and Glossary, pp. 8 + 92 + 2. By Leonard 
Bloomfield, Assistant Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology and German, University of Illinois ( = University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. Ill, Nos. 
2, 3, 4 ; May, August, and November, 1917) . 

This work contains an extended treatment of Tagalog, the 
most important native language of the Philippine Islands, 
similar in general character and scope to Seidenadel's Bontoc 
Igorot Grammar with Vocabulary and Texts (cf. my review 
of the same in this Journal, Vol. XXXI, 3 [whole No. 123] 
1910, pp. 339-^342). It is the most elaborate and pretentious 
work yet published on any Philippine language, comprising in 
all 382 pages of text exclusive of title-pages, preface, table of 
contents, etc. It is based entirely, as the author tells us in the 
preface to Part I, p. 10 (166), on the spoken speech of a Mr. 
Santiago, an educated Tagalog of the town of San Miguel na 
Matames, Bulacan Province, Luzon. Part I contains the 
Tagalog text in phonetic transcription, with accents indicated 
and the English translation on opposite pages, of thirty-four 
prose stories and selections illustrative of Tagalog life and 
ideas. Part II comprises what is practically a grammar of the 
Tagalog spoken by Mr. Santiago, divided into three parts, viz., 
Phonetics pp. 134-145 (290-301), Syntax pp. 146-209 (302- 
365), and Morphology, pp. 210-316 (366-472). Part III con- 
tains first a list of nominal and verbal formations, pp. 317-319 
(473-475), arranged, with the exception of a few forms with- 
out affix, under the various formative elements, so that the list 
is at the same time a list of these elements ; references are given 
in each case to the paragraphs of the grammar where the forms 
are discussed. The rest of the volume consists of the word 
index or vocabulary of the words occurring in the chrestomathy 
and grammar, the words being arranged according to roots, 
with the derivatives grouped under each root. Besides the 
translation of the words, at least one reference to a passage in 
which it occurs is given. 

The texts in Part I offer an excellent body of linguistic 
material. The plan of furnishing each text with a translation 
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on the opposite page is to be recommended, as it enables the 
student to test the correctness of his own translation of the 
text much better than would be possible on the basis of the 
vocabulary alone, and much more conveniently than would be 
possible if the translations were added in a body after all the 
texts. 

The translation of several passages has been omitted thru 
oversight, viz., p. 68 (224), 11. 6, 7, 8; p. 90 (246), 11. 20, 21 ; 
p. 106 (262), 1. 27; p. 114 (270), 11. io, 11. On page 115 (271), 
11. 29, 30, the translation " The cheapest thing is the blessing of 
the corpse at the door of the church and placed on the ground " 
is obscure ; the meaning is — The cheapest form of blessing is 
that given to the corpse at the door of the church while lying 
on the ground. The translation of Tagalog pitu-ng wika', 
Spanish siete palabras (" seven words "), pp. 20, 21 (176, 177), 
by " Good Friday mass " is apparently incorrect. The service 
of the " seven last words of Christ " on Good Friday is a three- 
hour series of prayers and meditations and not a mass, and so 
far as I know, the term " Good Friday mass " is never applied 
to it. The only mass that is celebrated on Good Friday in 
the Roman Catholic Church is the so-called "Mass of the 
Presanctified " which is celebrated early in the day, and has 
no connection with the three-hour service, which is held from 
12 to 3 p. m. in commemoration of the three hours that Christ 
hung on the Cross. In the Index, p. 387 (543), col. 2 near 
bottom, siyete-paldbras is translated " Easter Mass " ( ? !) . 
The author makes the curious mistake of translating kala- 
baw (' water buffalo ') by ' caribou ' instead of ' carabao ', p. 101 
(257), 11. 18, 19 (as also in the Word-Index, p. 385 (511), 
col. 1 ) ; ' caribou ' is of course the name of the American rein- 
deer. A misprint which is not noticed in the Corrigenda is 
pagislgdwan p. 48 (204), 1. 37 for pagsisigdwan. 

An occasional note might have been added with advantage 
in order to facilitate the finding of a difficult or irregular form 
in the Index; e. g., to pagsa-tdan p. 62 (218), 1. 12 — cf. sa in 
Index; or to katuturdn p. 76 (232), 1. 21 — cf. tuwld in Index. 
A table of contents giving a list of the selections would have 
been a convenience. 

The Word-Index in Part III is excellent. So far as I know 
it is unique among Philippine vocabularies and lexicons in 
being furnished with references to a series of texts. In the 
explanation at the beginning of the index the statement "the 
forms are given with fullest accentuation and vocalism (fy for 
y, uw for w after consonant), regardless of actual occurrence" 
is obscure ; the meaning is apparently that the forms are given 
with the fullest accentuation and vocalism that they can have 
under any condition, regardless of the fact that they may 
actually occur in the texts with different vocalization and 
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accent. The reference see Corrigenda under article -abdla 
is without meaning, as there is no mention of abdla or its 
derivatives in the Corrigenda pp. 406-408 (562-564) ; similarly 
in the case of the reference and Corrigenda under -dlam. Un- 
noticed misprints are na-gdral under article dral, so divided at 
the end of a line instead of nag-dral, and a superfluous r» at 
the end of article -bitdw. At the top of page 328 (484) the 
first and second lines of the first column are interchanged. The 
word bakds is defined as mark, in; what the in signifies does 
not appear. In the Corrigenda to Part II pp. 407, 408 (563, 
564), several page references are incorrect, viz., p. 272, 1. 2, 
which should be p. 277, 1. 2 ; and p. 224, 1. 25 ( ?). The Cor- 
rigenda to p. 297, 1. 29 and to p. 313, 1. 3, also apparently belong 
elsewhere. 

The most important part of the work is the grammar con- 
tained in Part II, which gives an analysis of the speech of Mr. 
Santiago. This analysis, while containing a number of things 
that are new, and while characterized thruout by a wealth of 
example, is given under such unfamiliar forms, with such 
peculiar principles of arrangement, and in many cases with so 
much obscurity of statement (similar to that which has already 
been referred to in Parts I and III), that it is difficult at times 
even for one familiar with the grammatical structure of the 
Philippine languages in general to understand the author's 
meaning. 

The most important contribution made by the author to the 
study of Philippine languages is his treatment of Tagalog 
Phonetics. Here he gives us the only really scientific treatment 
yet published of the phonetics of any Philippine language. His 
discussion of the relation between * and e, and between o and « 
is excellent, and his treatment of the syllable is one of the best 
things in his work. His discussion of the accent, however, 
while it contains a great amount of information on this im- 
portant subject, is in many respects distinctly disappointing. 

In the first place his system of accent marks is confusing; he 
uses the grave accent both for final primary accent and for 
secondary accent final and non-final. As all four kinds of 
accents that he mentions, viz., primary final and non-final, and 
secondary final and non-final differ in pitch and quantity of 
vowel, there is no more reason for using different marks for 
the two kinds of primary accent than for the two kinds of 
secondary. To be consistent all four should have been marked 
with different signs, or one sign should have been employed 
for all primary accents, and one for all secondary. According 
to the system actually used by the author, the words gabt 
(primary final), bahay (primary non-final), aakyat (primary 
non-final and secondary final), and susulat (primary non-final 
and secondary non-final) , appear as gabi, bahay, aakyat, susulat. 
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With a separate sign for each of the four accents they might 
be represented as gabi, bahay, dakyat, susiilat; or with acute 
accent mark for all primary, and grave for all secondary accents, 
as gabi, bahay, dakyat, sitsifrlat; either of which methods is 
certainly preferable to the one used by the author. 

All former authorities agree that the primary accent falls on 
one of the last two syllables, but this is apparently not the case 
in the dialect of Mr. Santiago, for in any number of words 
thruout the work we find it marked on syllables before the 
penult. No statement, however, is anywhere made as to what 
syllables of a polysyllabic word are capable of bearing the 
non-final primary accent. No more satisfaction is given with 
regard to the secondary accent, nor is it stated under what 
conditions a word may have more than one secondary accent, 
as seems to be often the case. 

It would have been a distinct advantage in the case of 
Tagalog words with both primary and secondary accents, to 
have compared them to words in some other language, English, 
French, German, etc., whose accent scheme approximates that 
of the Tagalog words, as otherwise it is practically impossible 
for a student to get any clear idea of how the Tagalog words 
sound. 

The section on sentence accent is very good, and the group- 
ing of words into the four accent classes, atonic, enclitic, pre- 
tonic, and orthotonic is especially to be commended, tho the 
statements with regard to them might be given with more 
clearness. 

The development of a stress weaker than a secondary accent 
in a series of unstressed syllables, which is discussed in §50, 
should be more clearly and exhaustively treated. There is no 
way of knowing whether it refers exclusively to such cases as 
originally oxytone words which have become atonic (as, e. g., 
ang manga bahay which becomes ang manga bahay, and then 
ang manga bahay), or whether it has a wider application. 

The Syntax is the most disappointing part of the whole 
grammar, being decidedly inferior to both the Phonetics and 
the Morphology. The chief defects are the great number of 
peculiar and unusual grammatical terms used without good 
reason for perfectly familiar and suitable designations, the lack 
of a clear and simple arrangement of the material, and the 
failure to give adequate treatment to many important categories. 

It is divided into four chief divisions, viz., 1) Sentence and 
Word, 2) Subject and Predicate, 3) Attributes, 4) Serial 
Groups. In the first division the author enumerates what he 
considers the chief syntactic relations, viz., Attribution, Predi- 
cation, and the Serial Relation; predication corresponding to 
the usual acceptation of that term ; the serial relation being that 
between words connected by coordinating conjunctions like 
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' and ', while attribution includes everything else, tho he does 
suggest that perhaps it would be well to set up one additional 
type to be known as " exocentric modification" (?!). He 
then takes up the parts of speech, of which he distinguishes 
two, viz., " full words " and " particles ", but he states that 
" independent of this classification . . . are certain less impor- 
tant groupings of words and certain phrase types, some of which 
will appear in the course of the analysis" (what these are 
is not stated). "Others, however, demand mention at the 
outset ". These last categories are the following, viz., i ) static 
and transient words, a transient being a word expressing " an 
element of experience viewed as impermanent, i. e., belong- 
ing to some limited portion of time " (or somewhat more 
simply, a verb — F. R. B.) 1 while static words are all those that 
are not transient; 2) personal names; 3) the object construc- 
tion (i. e., all nouns and words and expressions treated as 
nouns which are preceded by the definite article ang — F. R. B.) ; 
4) expressions of indefinite quantity (i. e., expressions con- 
taining an indefinite noun after words denoting 'having' or 
'not having'— F. R. B.). 

The second division, Subject and Predicate, is clearly and 
logically arranged, sentences without subject and predicate 
structure, which he calls " non-predicative ", the various kinds 
of subject, and the various kinds of predicate being discussed. 

In the fourth division, Serial Groups, coordinating particles, 
paratactic sentences, parentheses, and anacoluthic sentences are 
briefly treated. 

The bulk of the Syntax falls in the third division, Attribution, 
pp. 160-205 (316-365), about 44 pages, compared with about 
20 pages for the other three parts. Throwing aside the older 
terminology of nominative, genitive, and prepositional or oblique 
cases, tho without good reason, the author distinguishes four 
attributive constructions (from the point of view of connective 
particle or case sign — F. R. B.), viz., 1) conjunctive attribu- 
tion, all cases in which the attribute is joined to the modified 
word by the particle r*( =ng), na (usually called the ligature — 
F. R. B.) ; 2) disjunctive attribution (the attribute being in 
what is usually called the genitive case, tho its application is 
much wider than what is ordinarily understood by genitive, 
including case of the agent, instrumental, accusative, etc. — 
F. R. B.) ; 3) local attribution (the attribute being in what 
is usually called the oblique case— F. R. B.) ; 4) absolute attri- 
bution, in which the attribute merely precedes or follows. Con- 
junctive attribution comprises a treatment of the construction 
of descriptive, pronominal, and numeral adjectives, of adverbs 
of manner, and of relative, noun, and purpose clauses ; dis- 
junctive attribution covers the various uses of the genitive 

'The initials indicate explanations injected by the Reviewer. 
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case forms ; local, the various uses of the oblique case forms ; 
absolute attribution includes the use of many of the chief 
adverbs and conjunctions. 

Such a division of the material, while it groups together all 
the examples of these four types of construction, makes no 
provision for a connected treatment of material which is logi- 
cally related, but which differs in grammatical construction, such 
categories as e. g., adverbs, comparison, various kinds of simple 
sentences, subordinate clauses, etc. The treatment of some of 
these categories, indeed, e. g., adverbs and subordinate clauses, 
will be found scattered in various places in all four of the sub- 
divisions mentioned above, and there is no way of finding and 
combining these scattered references except by reading thru 
the text. 

This four-fold division is crossed by a very useful three-fold 
division from the point of view of the position of the attribute, 
viz., 1) loosely joined, i. e., at the beginning of a sentence, 
usually followed by the particle ay, or at the end of a sentence, 
2) closely joined, immediately preceding or following the word 
modified, 3) enclitic, following immediately the first word of 
a modified expression, not counting loosely joined attributes. 

The Morphology is devoted to an enumeration and discus- 
sion of the various forms of words, chiefly nouns and verbs. 
It is divided into three unequal divisions, viz., 1 ) Composition, 
in which are discussed certain combinations of words which 
somewhat resemble the compounds of other languages pp. 210, 
211 (366, 367); 2) General features of word formation, in 
which are discussed roots, formative particles, reduplication, 
and accent shift, pp. 21 1-2 17 (367-373) ; and 3) Description 
of formations, pp. 218-316 (374-472), which are divided into 
three groups from the point of view of form, viz., a) primary, 
those without formative particle or with pag or pang; b) 
secondary, those made with the prefixes si, paki, ka, pa, pati; 
c) irregular derivatives. From the point of view of meaning, 
each of these is divided into four groups, viz., simple static 
words, those that involve no idea of active or passive (i. e., 
ordinary concrete nouns — F. R. B.), e. g., sulat ' writing, docu- 
ment' ; transients (i. e., verbs — F. R. B.), e. g., sumulat 'wrote' ; 
abstracts (i. e., verbal nouns of action), e. g., pagsulat ' act of 
writing'; special static words, which tho nouns involve the 
idea of voice, e. g., sulatan ' writing-desk ' (i. e., that upon 
which is written'). The threefold formal division is neither 
logical nor convenient, but the fourfold semantic division is 
good, especially the distinction between simple and special 
static words. 

The chief good points of this third division, which with the ex- 
ception of eight pages makes up the whole of the Morphology, 
are: the great number and variety of the examples given, 
which consist of sentences containing the form in question; 
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the lists of roots which are capable of taking the various forma- 
tions ; and the detailed account of the accent and accent-shift 
of the various forms. It suffers, however, from a number of 
defects. The explanations are often obscure, more unusual 
terms appear, e. g., a verb in the future tense is called a dura- 
tive contingent transient, there are no paradigms, and the dis- 
cussion of both the verbal and the nominal systems loses in 
clearness and unity by the arrangement in which it is here 
presented. 

The grammar as a whole is, from a mechanical point of view, 
not without a number of defects, some of them of a serious 
character. In the first place there are two peculiarities of 
writing which it has in common with Parts I and III. The sign 
for the glottal catch, which is apparently the upper part of a 
question mark, the dot at the bottom being omitted, is awk- 
ward, and until you become used to it gives a curious interroga- 
tive flavor to the word which contains it, which might be com- 
pared to the indefinite / or labial impression produced on modern 
readers by the old English .? which resembles an /. Again the 
ligature &, which really forms a part of the final syllable of a 
preceding word, is written alone. It would be better to con- 
nect it with a preceding word by a hyphen, e. g., ito-r*. 

Other defects hinder lucidity of presentation and ease of 
reference. The divisions and subdivisions of the material are 
not clearly enough indicated by difference in type, indenting, 
and the like, the same kind of numbers, e. g., (i), (2), etc., 
and the same kind of type being frequently used for the head- 
ings of sections of entirely different order or rank. There is 
no index, and the meagre table of contents, consisting of about 
a page and a half, is practically useless as a guide to the large 
amount of material here treated. The division of the whole 
text into short numbered paragraphs, and the numbering of 
the lines of the page (found also in Part I), however, are con- 
venient devices, while the employment of a special notation 
(§339) to indicate the various peculiarities of word formation 
will be found useful. 

Unnoticed misprints in the Grammar are — ' inter jectionss 
p. 151 (307), 1. 21 ; * reduplcated' p. 215 (371), 1. 25 ; and the 
repetition of the word ' aspect ' p. 217 (373), 1. 26. 

The dialect of Mr. Santiago, as the author states (Preface, 
p. 10 [166]), differs very little from ordinary written Tagalog. 
Examples of differences I have noticed, which may in some 
cases be differences between earlier and later stages of the 
language, are, e. g., the use of namtin in the sense of ' however ' 
instead of 'also'; kanya', kaniya' instead of kayd' 'there- 
fore ' ; ang tao-ng ito ' this man ' instead of ito-ng t&o or ito-ng 
tdo-ng ito; the use of forms like sumulat and sumusulat as 
preterite and present of the urn class of verbs instead of sung- 
mulat and sungmusulat ; etc. 
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In a grammatical work like the one under discussion, in 
which the author follows an entirely new plan of arrangement, 
some attempt, at least, should be made to show where the new 
arrangement and the older and more familiar forms touch. 
The fact that practically no concessions to this natural demand 
are made by the author is responsible for much of the 
obscurity that mars his work. The least that could have been 
asked for in such a book would be a brief index of the familiar 
grammatical categories with references to the places in the 
grammar where they are treated, but not even this is furnished. 
Any grammarian is, of course, thoroly in sympathy with the 
invention of new terms and the setting up of new categories 
in the study of a new and peculiar form of speech, but familiar 
terms and categories should not be thrown overboard, as they 
are here, without good and sufficient reason, especially when 
the new terms and categories offer no special advantage over 
the old, or are in many cases decidedly inferior to them. 

The grammatical analysis here given is probably not intended 
for practical use, and would certainly be almost useless as a 
handbook for beginners, but even as a scientific treatise it has 
failed to measure up to many of the chief requirements of such 
a piece of work. It can hardly be said to have filled the need, 
which certainly exists, of a clear presentation of the most im- 
portant grammatical facts of the chief Philippine language. In 
spite of its evident and serious defects, however, the phonologi- 
cal material, the great number and variety of the examples, the 
word lists in the Morphology, and the number of novel points 
of view, will make the grammar a useful addition to the material 
at hand for the study of Tagalog. 

To sum up briefly, Part I (Texts) and Part III (Vocabulary) 
are both first rate specimens of the class of linguistic writing 
which they exemplify. Part II (Grammar), however, repre- 
senting an effort in the very field in which a man of the author's 
evident linguistic ability would be expected to shine, is dis- 
appointing ; it is not in any sense a model Philippine grammar, 
and it will be useful to students of Tagalog chiefly for the new 
points of view it suggests, and as a store-house of linguistic 
raw material. 

Frank R. Blake. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Ettore Bignone : I Poeti Filosofi della Grecia. Empedocle : 
Studio Critico. Traduzione e Commento delle Testimo- 
nianze e dei Frammenti. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1916. 
Pp. xi + 688. 

This elaborate study of Empedocles consists of two parts, 
of which the first (pp. 3-290) treats critically of Empedocles 



